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Mayer would shout. "You have no right to look
down on me!"
"I can't help it," said Manya truthfully, for
she was a head taller than Miss Mayer. No doubt
she was glad that words sometimes have two
meanings.
But die girls liked some of their teachers, for
some were Polish. In some of the Russians also,
to their dumb surprise, they found Polish sym-
pathies. They began to understand that even in
Russia there were rebels. One Russian master had
gone so far as to give as a prize a book of revolu-
tionary poems. That silent act became the talk of
the school and the pupils watched him with
wondering, admiring eyes. Poles could live with
Russians. Oh, yes! Were not the pupils in that
city school Russians, Poles, Germans, Jews? And
were they not all happy together? In school they
found no difference in the races. Outside school
each nation kept apart, for all feared spies.
In spite of everything Manya loved her school;
a little shamefacedly she confessed it. "Do you
know, Kazia,** she wrote one holiday, "I like the
school. Are you going to laugh at me? I like it*
I even like it very much. I am not longing for it.
No! But I am not sad at the thought of term and
two years more of it is no horrible thought.**
But on that particular day, when Miss Mayer
called the girls in from the courtyard, Manya had
no thought for school. In the sunny morning, she
had been dreaming of music and dance and jest-
ing. Suddealy the world had changed. While the